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GENERAL DISCUSSION, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
PROBLEMS 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1952 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Room 1324, Housr Orrice BuILpING, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The committee met pursuant to call, at 10:48 a. m., the Honorable 
John R. Murdock, presiding. ) 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order please. 

This morning we are to have a pictorial presentation by the National 
Park Service. I will ask the Director to come forward and have a 
comfortable seat there by the nearest light so that he may be able to 
follow his manuscript. 

Before we formally tura the program over to Mr. Wirth I want to 
say that already this morning, two members of this committee 
have said to me, ‘‘We are anxious to get out and travel over the 
great West.” | am anxious myself. The first place I will head for 
will be our national parks and monuments. Even in these strenuous 
times we are beginning to think of travel and undoubtedly the travel 
to the parks and monuments is increasing. We have given a little 
more than an hour’s time to the Park Service and it is at your disposal, 
Mr. Wirth. We will now adjourn and informally stay, | hope all of us, 
to see what is to be presented. 


STATEMENT MADE BY CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Wirrxn. Mr. Chairman and members of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, it is a privilege for me to be allowed to be 
here today and to have this opportunity to tell vou something about 
the National Park System and the work of the National Park Service. 
This committee handles most of the legislation affecting the national 
parks, so it is very pleasing to us that you are willing to devote this time 
to acquainting yourselves with what we are doing and trying to do, 
and to hear some of our problems. 

There are several representatives of the Service with me today and 
T would like to introduce them to you. They are Hillory A. Tolson, 
Assistant Director; John E. Doerr, Chieti of our Natural History 
Division, who will handle the projector for me; Herbert Evison, our 
Chief of Information; and District Ranger Martnek, of Mount 
Rainier National Park, who is in Washington on a training assignment. 

Before we discuss the functions of the National Park Service, how 
they are being performed, and what difficulties of performance they 
involve, | would like to give you a brief round-up of the legal bases 
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of the Service’s work. The Service was authorized by Congress in 
1916 and actually established the following spring. The act enjoined 
it “to conserve the scenery, the natural and historic objects, and the 
wildlife” in the national parks and monuments, “and to provide for 
enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.’ 
That fundamental statement of objective was first stated in the act 
of 1872 establishing Yellowstone National Park. It has been repeat- 
edly expressed in subsequent acts of Congress authorizing the estab- 
lishment of other national parks. 

Several other pieces of legislation are of only slightly less importance 
in defining the task of the Service. One, the Antiquities Act, ante- 
dated the establishment of the Service by 11 years. It is this act 
which, among other things, empowers the President to designate as 
national monuments “historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures, and other objects of historic or scientific interest” situated 
on lands owned or controlled by the United States. The majority of 
the national monuments now administered by the Service were estab 
lished under this authority, though a number of others have been 
individually authorized by Congress. 

The Historie Sites Act of 1935 for the first time declared “that it 
is a national policy to preserve for public use historic sites, buildings 
and objects of national significance for the inspiration and benefit of 
the people of the United States.” The act conferred on the Secretary 
of the Interior a variety of authority to further that policy, including 
the authority to designate national historic sites, whether in Federal 
or other ownership; and it established the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, which has been 
composed of a succession of distinguished members and has performed 
much valuable service for the Department and the Park Service. 

The Park, Parkway and Recreational Area Study Act of 1936 
placed on the Park Service responsibility for cooperation with other 
Federal agencies, and with the States and their political subdivisions, 
in planning their parks, parkways, and recreational areas. It thus 
added, as a permanent function, an activity which the Service had 
been handling extensively for 3 years before it was passed. This was 
in connection with the emergency conservation work programs on 
State, county, and metropolitan parks. General supervision of this 
work was placed on the Service shortly after the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was established. 

The 1933 Reorganization Act affected the Service materially. 
Under its authority, the President transferred jurisdiction over all 
parks and monuments previously administered by the War Depart- 
ment and the Forest Service to the National Park Service. One of 
the important consequences was that thereby the Service acquired 
an immense concern with American history, since all of the parks 
and monuments which the War Department had administered were 
historic in character. 

Of perhaps incide ntal interest is the fact that the C ongress in 1935 
authorized the establishment of the National Park trust fund, under 
a board of five members—the Secretaries of the Treasury and Interior, 
the Director of the National Park Service, and two to be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. This fund has provided a recog- 
nized,means by which persons wishing to contribute permanently to 
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the furtherance of the Service’s work may do so; as Director I pro- 
pose to take active steps to encourage contributions to this fund, 
which has already proved of great value on several occasions. 

During the first few years of its existence the National Park Service 
performed directly the work of constructing roads, bridges, trails, 
and so forth, in the areas under its administration. In 1924, when 
Federal aid road funds were first allocated to it, it entered into an 
arrangement with the Bureau of Public Roads to handle construction 
of the principal park roads, and this arrangement has continued ever 
since. In 1931, the Service was authorized to use these funds not 
only within the parks and monuments but on the construction of 
roads to connect the park road system with the Federal 7-percent 
road system, or, within certain limits of distance, to construct them 
toward a highway in that system. This authority, which may be 
used only when at least 90 percent of the lands to be crossed are in 
Federal ownership, has also been used frequently and has been 
immensely helpful. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The fundamental purpose of the National Park Service has been 
indicated by what I have quoted from the 1916 National Park Service 
Enabling Act. The responsibilities which must be met in attaining 
that purpose, however, are probably much more numerous than a 
person casually reading the act would guess. 

The reason for the existence of both the national park system and 
National Park Service is to serve people; protection and preservation 
are not ends in themselves, but means to an end. In the scenic and 
scientific areas, the natural scene, in which natural processes are 
permitted to function with the least possible control or manipulation, 
provides a kind of experience—largely emotional and inspirational— 
which is not found elsewhere. Americans find it thrilling to know 
that what they are seeing is a segment of their country as it was 
before the first European landed on its shores. 

Having that in mind, we then must not only protect—against fire, 
against pressures to make commercial use of park resources, against 
destructive use by visitors; against vandalism; and even against such 
natural processes as would seriously impair or destroy the very things 
for which they were set aside. 

If we are to provide to the full enjoyment which the 1916 act says 
we are to provide, we have to do something more than just make it 
possible for people to reach the parks and find food and shelter there 
or nearby. People want to know something about what they see— 
whether it be rocks or trees or birds or animals or flowers or a combina- 
tion of these which is usually the case. It has therefore been necessary 
for the Service to organize this business of helping people’s under- 
standing of the natural or historic or prehistoric features of the areas 
it manages. We call it interpretation, and we meet the public’s need 
for it in a variety of ways—through modest museums, wayside 
exhibits, markers, talks, guided walks or drives, self-guided trips 
along roads or trails, and publications. 

We have also the task of providing developments of wide variety— 
roads, trails, campgrounds, water supplies, sanitary facilities, sewage 
disposal systems, trail shelters, signs, electric systems, skiers’ warming 
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huts at Yosemite and Mount Ranier, and ferryboats at Mammoth 
Cave. For our own use, we have to provide utility areas containing 
repair shops, paint shops, and storage structures for material and 
equipment, as well as housing for employees, and offices in which the 
park staffs can work. It must be apparent that what we have to 
provide in many of the parks is not much different from what a city 
has to provide for its residents, for often the number of people in a 
park will equal the population of a fair-sized city, and their needs 
have to be provided for and their health protected. I might make the 
general observation that public need has far outrun the facilities 
available in the majority of areas in the national park system. 

Our maintenance chore is a heavy one too. Not only does ordinary 
maintenance have to be given to roads and trails but, since many of 
these are in rough country, we frequently are confronted by damage 
from wash-outs and slides, and from windfalls. Snow removal swal- 
lows heavy sums of maintenance money. During the war, when our 
staffs were pared down very sharply and our appropriations for all 
purposes were equally sharply cut, much of the physical plant of the 
parks suffered severely for lack of maintenance, and we are far from 
having caught up yet on the load of deferred maintenance. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM CONSISTS OF 


So much for what the National Park Service has to do, within the 
national park system itself and on the areas such as the Lake Mead 
National recrestional area, where we have relieved the Bureau of 
Reclamation of primary responsibility for recreational use. I want 
now to give vou some conception of the kinds of areas which are 
embraced in the national park system. As most of vou know, the 
system includes areas of scenic splendor as well as of great scientific or 
historical interest, and with a wide range in size. 

First, I would like to say that for many years we have envied the 
Forest Service the shield emblem found on all their signs and litera- 
ture, and which so readily identified an area as being under their 
supervision. We have felt the need of something of the sort, to 
perform the same function. We finally found a design that we felt 
was good enough to recommend, and the Department has approved it. 
Ultimately, | hope many of you will become acquainted with it in 
your travels about the United States, and that it will come to identify 
itself in your minds with something worth seeing and understanding. 
You will note that it symbolizes the natural scene in depicting forests, 
mountains, and water; wildlife with the Department’s bison; and his- 
tory and prehistory with its arrowhead design. 

(Nore.—From this point the talk was illustrated by color slides.) 

Any over-all picture of the national park system logically starts, as 
did the system itself, with Yellowstone. Its unique feature, of course, 
is its vast display of geysers and other thermal features; but the park is 
noted also for such spectacular scenery as Yellowstone Lake; the upper 
and lower Yellowstone Falls, and the great canvon below them; and 
splendid areas of completely primitive wilderness, as well as abundant 
wildlife. 

Grand Canyon, Ariz., is generally recognized as the greatest example 
of stream erosion, but it is also one of the most colorful and beautiful 
natural spectacles in the world. 
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In sharp contrast with it is the flat expanse of Everglades National 
Park, part of what has been called the River of Grass, though it con- 
tains a network of waterways and vast forests of mangroves. These 
egrets in the mangroves just suggest the incredible wealth of bird life 
in the Everglades. Separated from it by some 6,000 miles is this 
highest mountain on the American continent, which gives its name to 
Mount MeKinley National Park, second largest in the park system. 

Except for the wealth of prehistoric ruins in Mesa Verde National 
Park in Colorado, all the prehistoric remains administered by the 
Service are in national monuments. In Chaco Canyon, in New Mex- 
ico, the Pueblo Bonito is only one of a number of aboriginal “apartment 
houses.”’ Behind it our picture shows Threatening Rock, which, more 
than a decade ago, toppled over and did some damage to the ruin. 
Again in sharp contrast is the memorial mansion—not in any sense a 
reconstruction—at George Washington Birthplace National Monu- 
ment, in Virginia, where three generations of Washington, ancestors 
of the first President, lived and died. A wholly different type of 
monument, a segment of southwestern desert, is the one which takes 
its name from the giant saguaro cactus, so prominently shown in this 
picture. 

The Ford Mansion, in Morristown National Historical Park, in 
northern New Jersey, was Washington’s headquarters during the 
bitter winter of 1779-80, when his army was encamped nearby, en- 
during hardships as severe as those of Valley Forge. The historical 
museum at Morristown is one of the finest in the entire national park 
system. 

The American Civil War is represented in the system by all the 
major battlefields. Here is the Sunken Road, at Shiloh National 
Military Park, in Tennessee, scene of some of the bloodiest fighting of 
that terribly bloody engagement. Among the national memorials is 
the relatively new one in the Nation’s Capitol, familiar to all of you, 
honoring Thomas Jefferson. : 

Very recently, the Service has undertaken responsibilities at two 
places which possess extraordinary historic interest. Under a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the Department of the Army, we handle 
visitors to El Morro, and San Cristobal, parts of the ancient and mas- 
sive fortifications of San Juan, P. R. And for the past year we have 
been charged with administration of Independence Hall and associated 
structures—part of the Independence National Historical Park proj- 
ect, and almost certainly the most historic structure in America, 
Here, cooperation is exemplified in maximum degree—with the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the city of Philadelphia, the Carpen- 
ters Company, and the vestry of Christ Church. 

Closely related to the battles of the Civil War are the small group 
of national cemeteries which are our responsibility. Best known of 
them is the one at whose dedication Lincoln delivered the immortal 
Gettysburg Address. 

During the 1930’s two major parkway projects were launched—the 
Natchez Trace, following generally that historic route from Nashville 
to Natchez; and the Blue Ridge, connecting Shenandoah and Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. A typical section of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway is the Doughton Park area in North Carolina, where 
overnight, meal, and other accommodations to the parkway traveler 
are offered. 
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Under interbureau agreements with the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Service has undertaken recreational development and administration 
on four of their projects—at Lake Mead, in Arizona and Nevada; 
and Coulee Dam, in Washington; at Millerton Lake, in California; 
and Shadow Mountain Lake, in Colorado. At Hemingway wash, on 
Lake Mead, is one of the principal recreation centers for this extensive 
aurea. 

From these remarks and pictures we hope that you have gained some 
conception of the variety of areas the Service manages, and have 
gotten some hint of the variety of problems that goes with their 
administration. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES FOR THE PUBLIC 


Visitors to the parks need overnight accommodations, meals, gro- 
ceries, automobile servicing, and numerous other services. When 
these can be satisfactorily provided outside, it is the policy of the 
Service to refrain from establishing or authorizing facilities in the 
parks. However, they are needed in many of them—as in Shenan- 
doah, where the Dickey Ridge Lodge is just one of several accommo- 
dation centers provided by the concessioner. The idea is rather widely 
held that these park concessions are great money makers. In a few 
instances, they have been profitable; however, Paradise Inn, in Mount 
Rainer National Park, is part of a development which has provided 
much needed accommodation but which, like numerous others, has 
been far from profitable. These cabins in Mammoth Cave National 
Park are owned by the Government, but operated by National Park 
Concessions, Inc., a nonprofit sharing corporation which has done 
valuable pioneering work in a number of areas where it would have 
been difficult or impossible to enlist private investment. The dining 
room at Big Meadows Lodge in Shenandoah is rather typical; the 
Snowball dining room, inside Mammoth Cave, is not, though there 
are similar dining facilities for those who take the cave trips in 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park in New Mexico. 

Though most visitors reach the parks in their own cars nowadays, 
there are still enough who travel by train or other common carrier to 
make bus transportation necessary if visitors are to have a fair chance 
to see what they want tosee. A large fleet of busses operate in Glacier 
National Park. This older means of transportation, horseback riding, 
is also popular with a good many visitors. We feel that it makes 
possible a very fine kind of national park experience. 

For those who do not have the means to occupy hotel or lodge 
accommodations, or who just naturally prefer to camp anyway, there 
are, in the more extensive areas of the system, and in some of the 
smaller ones, camp-ground facilities of varying extent and quality. 
In Yosemite Valley, the camping pressure is tremendous and the 

ounds are crowded past comfort during the period of heaviest travel. 

n recent years, the demand for camp space has far exceeded the 
supply; most of the camp grounds are bursting at the seams most of 
the summer. 

People who plan to visit, and those who do visit the parks, require 
a good deal of information. Publications have been found to be the 
best way to give this information, and we have a representative group 
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of them on display here. I might remark that with nearly double the 
number of visitors, and at least doubled costs of printing, we have 
fewer dollars to spend on publications than we had before the war— 
definitely not enough to do the job properly. 


PROTECTION TO THE PUBLIC 


When millions of people get out into the parks, it is easy to realize 
that protecting them, and protecting the parks from misuse by them, 
is no small chore. Occasionally—in fact, rather frequently —our 
rangers have to undertake rescues, many of them difficult and dan- 
gerous; and we are proud of the quiet heroism that they display when 
called on for such jobs. 

A common problem in the parks where there are bears is posed by 
the particular kind of traffic tie-up known as a bear jam. The one 
we illustrate happens to be in Yellowstone. We are exerting every 
effort to convince visitors that bears are wild and dangerous animals, 
and to discourage familiarity with them. For safety, we recently 
felt it necessary to put into effect regulations against feeding or molest- 
ing not only bears but other large and dangerous animals found in 
the parks. 

ACCESS—ROADS AND TRAILS 


There are in the entire national park system over 6,500 miles of 
road and 8,200 miles of trail. As is to be expected, these reveal some 
of the most spectacular natural scenery in the country. Since much 
mileage is in rough country, and is heavily traveled, we have a heavy 
maintenance (and deferred maintenance) task on roads and on trails. 
Both the road and the trail shown in our pictures are in Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

INTERPRETATION 


What people see in the parks arouses their curiosity —a very healthy 
curiosity—which the Service tries to satisfy in various ways. Here a 
party is being guided in Balcony House, one of the most interesting 
of the cliff dwellings in Mesa Verde National Park. A more common 
experience is a trail trip under naturalist guidance, as on the Navajo 
Trail in Bryce Canyon National Park. <A rather typical trailside 
sign in Yellowstone National Park explains the beaver dam nearby. 
You will find similar ones at points of special interest in the historic 
areas as well, such as at the Fusiliers Redoubt at Yorktown. In 
the background is nearly completed Yorktown Bridge. 

A museum, to many people, means a stuffy, crowded, and badly 
organized exhibit place. We believe that those who visit the museums 
in the parks and monument, such as the rather newly established one 
out at Manassas Battlefield, will find them something different, and will 
readily perceive that they are important and valuable in contributing 
to the benefit and enjoyment that the parks are expected to furnish. 
At many of the national parks, campfire programs are a pleasant 
means of providing entertainment and good fellowship and imparting 
knowledge. Conduct of these programs is one of the duties assigned 
to the park ranger naturalist. 
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COOPERATION 


During the past 20 years, the National Park Service has been called 
on for a variety of cooperative planning services. ‘These are extended 
in connection with State parks, such as historic and charming Spring 
Mill, in Indiana’s fine system, and Grand Haven, a unit of Michigan’s 
system on the shore of Lake Michigan. In connection with the water 
impoundment programs of the Engineers and Reclamation, we have 
also been drawn into the work of historical and archeological salvage 
on the lands which are to be flooded. The Smithsonian Institution, 
as well as many State institutions, have been enlisted in this activity 
by the Service, and, though in many cases there have been races with 
rising waters, priceless materials have been recovered as a result of 
these programs. Our pictures, of archeological ‘digs,’’ were taken at 
the Medicine Creek Reservoir and at the Harlan County Reservoir, 
both in Nebraska. These charts will help to give you some idea of 
the extent of this work. 


National Park Service River Basin Studies—Work accomplished, fiscal year 1945 
to 1950, inclusive 





For Bureau 
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1 Outside Missouri River Basin 
SERVICES AND FACILITIES TO PUBLIC 


There is probably no better indication of the manner in which the 
work of the Service has increased than is shown by comparing visitor 
totals for 1941, when they were 21,050,494, with those for 1951, when 
they established a new record of 36,708,494. 

To the men wearing the National Park Service uniform—the park 
rangers—we principally look to be sure that these millions of people 
are well and courteously served. I hope the time may come when 
the newspapers will quit insisting that they are forest rangers. 


PROTECTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Of course, looking after the public is only a part of their job. At 
Acadia National Park, Maine, they were faced with a fire-hazard 
reduction job, after high winds had reduced a stand of young forest 
to the chaos shown in our picture. When you think of a ranger, 
you are almost certain to think of him as, on occasion, a fire fighter. 
He is also capable of directing large crews of other fire fighters; 
dangerous, exhausting work that requires intelligence and much 
special training. The control of insect infestations, to halt the 
destruction of valuable forests which are such essential parts of the 
landseape, is also an important kind of task in which the park ranger 
must take part. The beetle-infested trees we show are in Grand 
Teton National Park. 
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Much of the ranger’s concern, too, is with the wildlife of the parks 
a feature of tremendous interest to park visitors. As you know, we 
trv to let all forms of wildlife live a natural life, but for various reasons 
it is necessary from time to time, to take special control measures, 
particularly where removal of natural controls—such as cougar and 
wolves—or preemption of part of their natural range for agriculture 
or other uses has resulted in overpopulations. What we show here 
are Roosevelt elk in Olympic National Park, where we have not had 
to resort to control measures. At Mount McKinley National Park, 
we have reduced the wolf population somewhat and, whether as a 
result of that or for other reasons, the valuable Dall sheep is steadily 
increasing in numbers. 

We referred previously te the use of horses for transportation into 
the back country of the parks. This bunch of saddle stock in the 
Grand Teton high country finds its counterpart in many of the other 
parks; and so popular is the pack-and-saddle trip becoming that 
tramping and overgrazing by horses and mules presents us with a 
difficult problem. 

We have some erosion control problems, too. In the historical 
areas of the East, where lands have been long under cultivation, and 
often misused, it is a common problem. In the natural areas, we are 
not concerned with what is termed geological erosion; but develop- 
ments sometimes occasion it, and we must do what is necessary to 
control it. 

People, and their disregard for what the British call the amenities, 
cost the National Park Service thousands of man-hours every year 
that we wish we had available for other and more constructive work. 
while 1 was in the High Sierra last summer with Superintendent 
Scoyen, we encountered places where campers had left quantities of 
trash, principally tin cans—somewhat surprising, too, since one nor- 
mally assumes that people fond enough of the outdoors to rough it in 
the back country have some regard for the looks of the land. It is 
evident that not all of them do. Campers and picnickers are not all 
very neat, either, as this litter beside a road in Yellowstone shows. 
And this trash at the Seawall, at Acadia National Park, shows one 
way of disposing of it, though Park Service forces are compelled to 
come along and gather it up, and dispose of it properly. Even if 
people but their trash and garbage where it is supposed to go, we 
have a tremendous job of collecting it. 

Yellowstone National Park offers some highly special problems. 
There, last year, we were able to provide less than four-fifths as many 
man-hours of ranger service as were available in 1931, though there 
were more than five times as many visitors. We are therefore in- 
sufficiently staffed to discourage very effectively the throwing of 
debris into the beautiful hot water pools, as at Morning Glory Pool or 
the Firehole Pool, but have to clean it out when time can be found for 
such a job. Neither can we prevent people from writing on the ther- 
mal formations; if such writing is not removed immediately it becomes 
encrusted by deposits from the heavily mineralized waters. 

We have a wide variety of maintenance problems. An Italian chair 
in the Vanderbilt Mansion illustrates one kind; the upholstery has 
succumbed to age and looks pretty bad. Mountain cabins such as 
those which lend much human interest to Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, illustrate another highly specialized kind of mainte- 
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nance, Occasionally floods, such as one a year or so ago at Yosemite, 
present us with emergency problems of maintenance and reconstruc- 
tion; many roads such as the Big Oak Flat Road, also in Yosemite, 
present us with the problem of repairing damage due to slides. On the 
Blackfoot Highway at Glacier National Park, the problem is one of 
guard-rail and road-shoulder maintenance. Ina number of the parks, 
Yellowstone, Glacier, where our picture shows part of the Going-to- 
the-Sun Highway—Rocky Moutain, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, 
Yosemite, and Sequoia, particularly-—-snow removal is a considerable 
item of expense against our appropriations. ‘This chart shows where 
our road maintenance dollar goes; | might add that our maintenunce 
-ost per mile of road is considerably below the national average. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE-—-HOW ROAD MAINTENANCE FUNDS ARE EXPENDED 

By type of work.—Surfacing, 40 percent; roadway, 16 percent; structures, 12 per- 
cent; slides and wash-outs, 6 percent; drainage, 13 percent; snow removal, 10 per- 
cent; traffic service, 3 percent. 

By type of expenditure.—Labor, 47.3 percent; materials, 25.5 percent; equipment, 
23.4 percent; technical supervision, 3.8 percent. 

Capital investment in roads, trails, and parkways: $190,991,200. 

Annual cost of maintenance: $4,139,000 (2.2 percent of capital investment). 

And remember that we face something of a task in maintaining 
some 8,000 miles of trail throughout the system. 

This picture of a shack and trailer combined, shows you the home 
of a permanent ranger assigned to Badlands National Monument, 
illustrating both a maintenance problem and the kind of quarters which 
a good many National Park Service employees have to occupy because 
of the slow rate at which we are able to supply decent and modern 
housing. An old CCC structure is used as a warehouse at Badlands, 
and needless to say it takes some maintenance, too. What is more, 
it does not provide very good protection for Government property. 
In considerable contrast with these as an object of maintenance is 
such a structure as this one up above the Hudson River, the home of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Under the heavy impact of camping during the past few years, we 
have been unable, with our limited maintenance forces, to keep the 
fireplaces, tables, toilets, and other facilities clean and in good repair; 
time brings this to such facilities as campfire lecture circles, such as this 
one at Glacier National Park, and it takes money (that we don’t have) 
to rebuild or repair the ravages of time or the “‘wear-out”’ caused by 
heavy use or misuse. And this sign, on which we note a name written 
in bold letters, at the base of the General Sherman giant sequoia tree, 
largest and probably oldest living thing in the world, needs no words 
to explain one aspect of sign maintenance; there are literally thousands 
throughout the system where name writing or carving or mutilation 
has to be combated. 

No discussion of the problems of the national park svstem would 
be complete without mention of the problem of private lands within 
the boundaries of the parks. Though we have made progress in 
acquiring them during the past few vears, they still amount to nearly 
500,000 acres. On a typical development on such land we have no 
control either of structures or services, or the prices charged the 
public. Here the problem is presented in a way I hope will appeal 
to vou as a little bit amusing. 
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At this point a cartoon was shown of Dr. Congress with a patient, 

the National Park Service, holding up a bandaged sore finger, labeled 

“Private lands,” and saying, “The cost of the treatment, Doc, is 

nothing compared to the pain.” The following figures appeared 
below the cartoon: 


National park system__- _-- i ot ar ate racer ...acres__ 22, 250, 000 
Private lands _ - - - : re: RENE A he Pee eee 490, 000 
Estimated value of priv ee TERRI OT OM _ $20, 000, 000 
Amount approved by Bureau of Budget for private land acquisition 

8 SES. be, ew nee pee PES ee nae aR ; $250, 000 


SUMMARY 


In the individual park or monument we face many of the problems 
of a town or city. Inthe urban community, government has a re- 
sponsibility to its citizens. In each park and monument we have 
similar responsibilities to our visitors and to the employees who serve 
them. 

We must provide and maintain roadways as illustrated by the 
Skyline Drive in Shenandoah. Like the town or city, we too must 
provide the equipment and trained staff for fire detection as illustrated 
by the fire lookout station and for forest and building fire suppression, 
symbolized by the fire truck. 

We too have our bottlenecks of traffic. The south entrance of 
Yellowstone on summer days illustrates the problem. Not uncom- 
mon to many parks and monuments is the parking problem. And we 
too have to maintain a flow of traffic by snow removal in mountain 
areas. The lost and injured persons must be rescued. 

Sanitation problems increase with mounting visitor use of the areas. 

We have a growing responsibility of helping visitors enjoy the parks 
and monuments through the facilities of explanatory trailside exhibits 
and interpretive services. 

Many aspects of administration, protection and helping the public 
enjoy the areas are based on scientific research. This picture of a 
willow study plot in Yellowstone illustrates research in connection 
with the protection of range utilized by elk, deer, buffalo, and antelope. 

We too have the problems of overnight accommodations and food 
dispensing but also seeing that safe and adequate transportation is 
available. Boat service to the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island 
is only one example of transportation service in parks and monuments. 

The growing city must be alert to preserving within its corporate 
limits some areas of scenic and recreational value. As this country 
expands its economic productivity the National Park Service too has 
a responsibility in the preservation 6f nationally significant historical 
areas; the City of Refuge in Hawaii National Park is an example; 
but also areas representative of our heritage of natural beauty which 
offer great opportunities for public recreational benefit. Island 
Beach in New Jersey should be under public protection. The most 
recent high quality natural area to become a part of the national park 
system is the addition of the Lineville Falls area to the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Mr. Rockefeller is our benefactor in this as well as in 
other additions to areas managed by the National Park Service. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and the 
members of your committee again for this fine opportunity to talk 
to you and to try to add to your understanding of our work and 
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problems. We are proud of our organization, and especially of our 
field people in the areas of the national park system. They are a fine 
group of men and women who have dedicated their efforts to the Na- 
tional Park Service concept. They will be greatly pleased if you 
will call on them in the field whenever you can. : 

Thank you again in behalf of us all. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, we have just seen a series of beauti- 
ful pictures showing the wonderful attractions of our national parks 
and monuments. Surely they are a heritage of which all of us can be 
proud. However, I think this occasion calls for some comment on the 
men who are charged with the preservation of these wonders for the 
enjoyment and use of our own and future generations, the personnel 
of the National Park Service. 

I have known many of these men and have seen the patience, 
unfailing tact and good will with which they serve the public. During 
the busy park season they pay little attention to the 40-hour week. 
The crowds who visit these parks have no regard for the 8-hour day, 
and the holidays are their opportunity to get out into these areas. 
The result is that the Park Service personnel must do double duty 
when others are seeking pleasure. : 

The members of the Service whom I have known are skilled in the 
service they render, whether it is the management of the concessions, 
the utilities, the playgrounds, or the preservation of the flora and 
fauna in their care. The superintendents are able managers and have 
the loyalty of their staffs. Certainly, the members of our committee 
will testify to the high regard in which they hold the present Director 
of the Park Service. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me as a member of this committee, 
charged with the policy making for these parks and monuments, to 
pay this well-deserved tribute to these fine, loyal public servants. 

Mr. Murpock. When I said at the opening of this part of the hear- 
ing that I was anxious to get out west, | was thinking not only of the 
State of Arizona with its Grand Canyon National Parks and 16 na- 
tional monuments, but many, many others. It is really amazing how 
little we know of the sum total of these historic and scenic spots, and 
yet I feel that I am better informed, perhaps, than the average Mem- 
ber of Congress concerning them. My greatest hope is that when I am 
free to do so I may visit, or revisit, every one of the national parks 
and most of the national monuments on which we are called to legislate. 

The sight of these pictures accompanying your lecture, Mr. Wirth, 
makes me restless and creates a wanderlust, and [ hope it is contagious. 
In all seriousness, I think we ought to renew a magnificent effort, 
which was started by a Colorado Congressman some 14 years ago, to 
stimulate the spirit of See America First. [ remember that I worked 
with John Martin, of Colorado, to create an interest in educating the 
American people, high, low, rich and poor, to see the glories of our own 
land. The Second World War came on almost immediately after, 
and millions of Americans were thwarted in their desire to travel, 
either at home or abroad, excepting our voung men and women in 
uniform. The same teriflic upheaval, calling for such vast expenditures 
of time, money, and of blood, naturally deprived the Park Service of 
funds which it needed, and that may explain in large part the existent 
conditions and the lack of suitable development. I for one want to 
pledge the Park Service my cooperation and best efforts. 

Thank you Mr. Wirth. 


x 

















